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The CHAIRiiiJ;T (Poland) ( translati on from French); I declare open the forty- 
third meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament* 

;Si£ Michaej. jjP^IGHT (United Kingdom): ¥e are novv" about to conclude the first 
reading by the Ccmmittee of ste.ge 1 of the disarmament proposals on the C'onference 
table. There has been much constructive j and some destructive^ discussiono All of 
us here have had contributions to make. The United Kingdom delegation has/ in a 
number of interventions^ expressed views on the problems as we see them a,nd on possible 
means of solving them., T/e reserve our right to come bacLi, in later phases of our 
discussions y to the measures to be comprised in stage 1. 

Heanwbile; before \70 pass to a first reading of stages II and III^ or of the three 
3 cages considered as an interconnected whole ^ there are certain reflections I should 
like to make on behalf of the United Kingdom* These centre principally around the 
questions of verif ic^ution and peacekeeping machinery- 
It seemed io me that, as our discussion of stage I developed; it began to emerge 
more and m.ore clearl^^ that the issue of verification of arms and of force-levels 
applies in three fields - or^ if you like ^ falls into three parts, First, there is 
the verification of the destruction of agreed types and numbers of weapons o Secondly^ 
there is verif ica.tion that the authorized levels of forces a,nd arms permitted in the 
various stages are not exceeded* Thirdly^ there is verification to ascertain whether 
arms have been concealed in violation of the treaty - whether there are arms hidden 
^' under the jacket-'. There is a distinction between the second problem, verification 
of authorized remainders, and the third^ whether there a,re arms hidden ''under the jacket'^ 
In the case of remainders . some remainders - those up to a certain level - would be 
o.uthorized by the treaty; but qA.1 arms '^ under the jacket" would, of course, be 
unauthor i zed . 

A further point which emerged - and this was brought out by speaker after speaker, 
including the representative of Nigeria - was that the problem of verif icci^tion becomes 
more importa^nt as the process of disarmament gains momentum. It is not a 
diminishing problem but an increasing problem, and this for two reasons: first, 
because the larger the number of arms destroyed, the grea,ter the quantities of weapons 
dcstro3^edj the more sinister and dangerous will be the significance attaching to 
an^- concealed arms 5 secondly^ because the degree of risk of concealment must affect 
the pl.ans for strengthening the United Nations peace-keeping force until, in the words 
of the United States draft, '^it had sufficient armed forces and armaments so that no 
State could cha^llenge it", (;3NDC/30. p. 32} 
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I have said that verification of arms and forces applies in three fields: 
destruction of arms<> level of authorized remainders ^ and hidden armaments. In the 
first fields that of destruction of arms^ there do not seem to be many - if indeed any - 
divergencies o The Soviet Union says, "Let us gather together into piles the weapons 
we agree to destroy, and let us make bonfires of them* Ml such bonfires can be 
inspected, wherever they take place on Soviet territory*' • That is what Mr. Zorin says 
he means, if I understand, him rightly, by IOC per cent verification of inspection; and, 
so far as it goes, I am not aware that any of us disagree. But^ as r.ir. Burns has 
pointed out, there is a question of timing^ of making sure that the bonfires are 
simultaneous. That is a point \7hich will clearly have to be considered further in 
due course. 

In the second field, that of verifying that authorized levels of remainders are. not 
exceeded, there does not yet seem to be agreement. The view of my delegation^ as we 
have a^lready said, is that if the treaty imposes an obligation upon signatory States 
to reduce their force levels and their levels of armaments to particular figures in a 
particular stage, then verification should be such as to provide assurance that they 
have honoured that obligation* The first sentence of paragraph 6 of the Agreed 
Principles reads: 

"All disarmament measures should be implemented from beginning to end 

under such strict and effective international control as would provide firm 

assurance that all parties r.re honouring their obligations." ( ENDC /5 , p . 2 ) , 
I understand that the Soviet Government does not accept this view, and considers 
that the obligation to reduce to an agreed level should form an exception and should 
not be subject to verification. If that is so, this 'is a field where further ■ 
negotiation is required. 

AS regards the third field, that of hidden weapons, there, also remain, unfortunately^ 
wide divergencies. I confess that for my p.art I do not find, the Soviet attitude clear. 
The representative of the Soviet Union^ if I have understood him rightly, does not 
consider that there should be provisions in the treaty for verification during stages I 
and II - or, I thinic, stage III ~ that there are no arms hidden "under the jacket". 
He has at one time or another . said - or come near to saying - that the Soviet Union 
would not object in principle in the case of total elimination of a category. At 
other times he has said, or implied, that such verification is unacceptable to the 
Soviet Union because it would give opportunities for espionage. At still other 
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times he has said, or implied, that it would be impracticable* He has asked how it 
would be possible to organize such verification in the 22 million square kilometres of 
the Soviet Union« "vThether he considers it either admissible or possible to organize 
such verification after' the completion of stage III, I do not know. If in his view 
it would be impracticable or impossible before the end of stage III, it could hardly- 
become -oracticable or possible after stage III. If, on the other hand, he considers 
it would be practicable or possible after stage III, but not before, then his objection 
to it before then cannot be because such verification in itself would be impracticable 
or impossible, but because it is objectionable to the Soviet Union on other grounds - 
on grounds of espionage, or v/hatever it may be* 

I am making this analysis, not as a debating point, but because in the view of 
my delegation it has a long-range importance, for reasons which I will endeavour to 
explain. Meanwhile, I would only say, as Mr. G-odber pointed out in his speech on 
18 May, that: 

'^ . • • the country which proposes the fullest measure of disarmament in stage I - 
or indeed in other stages - has the responsibility of proposing clearly adequate 
verification measures to accompany its own particular disarmament proposals.'^ 
( 5in)C/PV.39, p. 42 ) 
This vievr was endorsed at the following meeting by the representative of India, who 
said: 

^M think we would all agree that that also sets out a truth which we must 
bear in mind in formulating the disarma^ment plan." ( ENDC/PV>4Q,_ v* A3) 
At the same meeting our colleague from the United Arab Republic, speaking on 
control and verification, pointed out that: 

"On their adequacy, effectiveness and strictness depend the amount of 
confidence generated and the final success of the oper action." ( ibid. , p^ 18 ) 
We in the Y^e stern delegations believe that Mr. Hassan has here stated a profound truth, 
and one Y^-hich none of us around this ta^ble can afford to ignore. It is for this 
reason that the United States has proposed a solution, over and above the inspection 
of bonfires, to cover the three stages of disarmament until disarmament becomes 
general and complete. This solution was expressly devised, and is novr offered, to meet 
the fears of espiono.ge so frequently put forward by the Soviet Union. The solution 
is offered as an answer. There may of course prove to be other, and better, answers 
to the x^^roblems both of remainders and of arms "under the jacket". The solution we 
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offer is that of zonoJl inspection « It is an attempt to meet the difficulties inherent 
in the i^rofolems both of verif ic?vtion of remainders and of verification of weapons 
^'imder the jacket^^^ if the Western proposals are adopted for a 30 per cent cut across 
the board in the first stage ^ a corresponding cut in the second stage and complete 
elimination in the third stage. However^ supposing the Vfestern proposals for progressive 
wea^pon destruction and for progressive zone! inspection - and the tv^-o go along in 
parallel - are adopted^, elimination v/ill add up to 100 per cent at the end of stage III^ 
and so will the right of verif icationo The Soviet G-ovormnent ha-s spoken in much the 
same terms about the end of stage III« It may be^, therefore^ that at that point in 
time the curves vfould meeto 

Here I come back to the point I touched upon earlierc To what extent would the 
right of 100 per cent verification at the end of stage III give 100 per cent guarantee 
of security^ or^ to put it in another way^? of confidence? Let us not forget the wise 
words of the representative of Nigeria^ who said that disarmament^ verification and 
confidence are three inseparable stra^nds making up a single rope» To make myself as 
clear as I canj, let me say again that the point I am now raising is Yiost far the right 
of 100 per cent verification at the end of stage III would provide the requisite 
assuro.nce of control and^ therefore^ the requisite confidence^ In certain fields^ we 
knovr quite well tha/t it would be eas^^ and far from burdensome to have a system of 
verification that would provide c, at least for us^ in our byes^ the necessary 
assura^nce. For example^, in the field of nuclea.r testing j, 400 foreign scientific 
technicia.ns; ma;ny of them neutral; looking after earthquake recording instruments at 
about tvrenty plaices in quiet areas in the Soviet Union would be quite enough for 
detection^ and about 120 foreign scientists ;, most of them neutrals^ mailing short 
visits to small areas indicated by instruments out of the 22 million square kilometres 
of the Soviet U'nion^ v/ould suffice for inspection. That would be nothing burdensome 
or complicated^ at least in our view* But^ when one comes to otiier fields such as 
that of hidden weapons or production plants or factories illicitly producing weapons^ 
the picture changes » 

I do not know wha.t studies are being conducted in this field by the Soviet Union 
or whether it is undertaking some practice exercises o Hov^ever; I am inclined to think 
that it may be - and I am very glad^ if so - from reading a statement which was given 
out hy the Tass Agency on 24 I.iay to the effect that r^n underground amjnunition store 
dating ba.ck to the time of Peter the Great ha.d been found in Ust Karaenogorsk in 
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Kazakhstan* That^ I hope-^ shoves that the Soviet Union is in fact taking this problem 
seriously^ as we are. Perhaps it also, shows that the problem is not a wholly easy one 
to solve* 

At any rate we in the United Kingdom have made studies in this lield^ and the 
results are fairly formidable o Some of the results are formidable indeed. We do not 
like this conclusiono We wish it were otherwise^ but we cannot escape reality by trying 
to dodge unpalatable facts. Perhaps we are wrong. We should be delighted to be 
proved OTong. It is because we v;-ould like our conclusions to be checked that we 
welcome and support the suggestion of the representative of Brazil for a working party 
on verifications on verification of weapon destruction^ on verification of retained 
force levels^ on verification to find out whether arms have been concealed in violation 
of the treaty. 

Speaking for my delegation;^ wo are at a loss to understand why the Soviet Govern- 
ment should oppose the formation of such a working party^ unless it might have something 
to fear from its conclusions^ something which might invalidate the measures^ and 
perhaps the principles governing them^ contained in stage III of the Soviet plan. 
However that may be^ my own plea^ that of the United Kingdom^ is to let the light of 
science in^ We shall then be able to see more clearly. To be afraid of science is 
surely to be out of touch with the modern world* In a matter as serious as this^ 
perhaps the most serious problem that mankind has ever been called upon collectively 
to solve^ it is not good enough to refuse to discuss the technical facts vrhich must 
underpin the structure of our deliberations. Some of these facts may not prove to be 
to our liking^ but surely it is important that they should be widely iaiown and their 
implications understood. 

In Yi^hat direction do considerations such as these lead us^ apart from the need 
scientifically to study the problem itself? It seems to me that they lead us to 
realise how closely we must link verification with peace-keeping machinery. It seems 
to me that^ as has indeed been recognized by the Agreed Principles^ disarmament must 
be '^accompanied by the establishment of reliable procedures for the peaceful settlement 
of :disputes and effective arrangements for the maintenance of peace in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter." (EMDC/5_2 VPS.^ l)* I am using the words 
of the first of the Agreed Principles^ in Yrhich the two processes are not merely 
juxtaposed^ not merely placed side by side^ but organica^lly linked. We must^ in fact^ 
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invoke strengthened pea,ce-keeping machinery to solve the dilemma otherwise created by 
disarmament and control. If there were adequate peace-keeping machinery and an 
adequate peace-keeping force ^ there would be little , or at least less, incentive for 
the hidden retention of arms, for hiding arms ^'under the jacket", and this would surely 
fease the problem of control. If, on. the contrary, there were no adequate peace- 
keeping machinery and no adequate peace-keeping force, there would bo a strong incentive 
to the ambitious, to the unscrupulous, or to the bad neighbour to hide arms for selfish 
or aggressive purposes.. In that case the control problem becomes immeasureably more. 

difficult. 

. 7^e, can find analogies for this throughout our ordinary life. There are civilian 
police, but the fact of their existence means that private citizens do not carry 
revolvers and do not feel it necessary to search the house of their neighbours j 
the fire brigade exists, and consequently it is not necessary to exercise control over 
every house, by ensuring, that it is built . exclusively of fireproof materials, and so on. 
In our view, strengthened peace-keeping m.achinery is the essential third leg of the 

stool. 

But here again there remain, most unfortunately, differences betv/een the two sides. 
Gur Soviet partners in the negotiations have already expressed strong reserves on 
verification of remainders and verification of hidden arms. They are equally 
expressing strong reserves about the idea of strengthening international peace-keeping 
machinery or providing for either an effective United Nations peace force or even a . 
United Nations observer corps,, as proposed in the United States plan. 

Y/hat would be the purpose of the observer corps? It would be to rive .confidence- 
that disputes, .political, or terjritorial , are nipped in the bud. ^/hat \70uld be the 
object of the United Nations peeico force? It would be to give confidence, that if any. 
nation had arms hidden "under the jacket" or were tempted to disregard it^ obligations, 
United Nations ■ action would be swift and effective. IThat would be the purpose of 
strengthening means for the peaceful settlement of disputes, including the acceptance 
of compulsory jurisdiction by the International Court? The purpose v;:ould be to give 
confidence that axiequate and reliable means other than the use of arms exist for the 
settlement of dif f eren.ces^ 
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It is not clear to us why the Soviet Union should display such strong aversion 
to some or all of these suggestions^ Mr. Zorin has even opposed them on surprising 
grounds. He said at our tY^renty-sixth meeting: 

^* , ., . the United States is a,ctually trying to circumvent the United Nations* o.'^ 

(EI^C/PV.26, p. 30) 
On the following day, at our tvrenty-seventh meeting, he made a similar remark in 
respect of the observation corps (.ENDC/PV.27, p» 35)* But since both these bodies 
would be United Nations bodies, his argument is hard to follow. If you strengthen 
the United Nations, ho\7 can you be said to weaken it? If you put more 
responsibilities on it, how can you be said to side-step it? If the argument of 
the Soviet Union is that present peace-keeping machinery and present machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes are adequate, then how is it possible also to 
argue, as they do, that international tension is acute and the international situation 
dangerous? If there is so much tension and danger, then surely we ought not to 
be content with things as they are; surely we ought to see vAether we cannot 
strengthen our methods of dealing with tension, dealing with dangero If, on the 
other hand, everything is for the best in th<5 best of all possible worlds, if we 
have no tension to worry about, if we. have no . dangers to fear, then there is no need 
for negotiations such as those taking place here* But that is not the attitude ' of 
the Soviet Union, and indeed to take such an attitude would be to express a 
contentment with the existing and established order of things which vfould perhaps 
hardly be consistent v/ith its general outlook. 

T/ha,t in fact is Mr. Zorin saying to us? He is saying that the position is 
dangerous, that radical measures must be adopted, that we must be bold, that we must 
take risks; yet in the same breath he tells us that to accept verification of 
remainders and of hidden arms during the process of disarmament would be too bold 
a step, too great a risk for the Soviet Union to take. He tells us that to strengthen 
the United Nations and peace-keeping machinery after disarmament would be too bold 
and too risky. 

I have dwelt on these matters not in order to complicate our negotiations, and 
not to prolong unnecessarily our discussion of stage I at this points My purpose 
is the contrary: it is merely to point out that if we are to reach the agreement we 
hope for, there are certain contradictions and certain divergencies which will have to 
be ironed out when we come in due course to a second, and no doubt to a third, reading 
of whatever treaty emerges from our discussions. 
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Tnat I am making is a plea thai we should realize that there are three legs to 
the stool - disarmament^ verification and strengthened peace-keeping machinery* the 
stool" cannot rest on one leg or on two legs only^ it must rest on all three. It is 
a plea that if we are to reach our common goal on general and complete .disarmament 
we cannot afford to accept a succession of "No^s*';, a succession of '^Niets'% when it 
comes to taking the confidence-building measures involved in verification and in a 
strengthening of peace-keeping machinery. I vender how mejiy of us in this room would 
be happily married if we had been content to take ^^No" for an answer. 

Mr.' DEA IT (United States of America) s I had hoped that we vrould have 
completed last week our" discussion of. stage I of the United States draft" treaty 
outline/ but because of the two meetings of the Committee of the Y/hole that wa:^ not 
possible. I therefore propose this- morning to present a perspective of our outline 
of stage II; but I still have several statements to make v/ith respect to stage I and 
I want to ansY/er this week the very penetrating q^uestions that were asked by the 
representative of the United i^rab Republic. 

. In my siommary of the. proposals, for stage II contained in the United States treaty 
outline;, I propose to compare these proposals with stage II of the Soviet draft treaty. 

The theme of stage II of the United States treaty outline^ like that" of stage I, 
is ma j or ; -balanced; across-the-board reductions in armed forces and armaments, with 
proportional increases in verification and in measures for keeping the peace. In 
the case of armed forces and most armaments in stage 11^ we propose a 50 per cent cut 
in the levels remaining at the end of stage I. As members know^ the United States 
treaty outline- proposes in stage I a 30 per cent across-the-board cut. This contrasts 
with the central theme of stage II in the Soviet draft treaty^, which^ as the 
representative of the Soviet Union described it at the fortieth meeting, is the • 
prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons (ENBC /PV. 40, p. 23). 

As in the first stage ^ where the Soviet draft emphasizes the complete elimination 
of nucle.ar weapon vehicles, that draft concentrates in the second stage on one t^rpe 
of armament, in this case nuclear weapons. As members know, the Soviet draft treat^^ 
provides nothing for nuclear weapons .until stage II. This is in contrast with the 
measures provided for in stage I of the United States treaty outline to reduce the 
nuclear threat. In stage II the Soviet draft treaty provides for the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 
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As in the case of the 100 per cent elimination of nuclear v/eapon vehicles in 
stac>e I of the Soviet draft treaty, this radical measure, to be accomplished in the 
short space of fifteen months, would alter uhe relative military strength of the 
NATO and ^^'arsavr Treaty Powers, would cause serious imbalance in the existing military 
mix, and Y^ould also perhaps increase the risk of conventional war* As in the case 
of the 100 per cent elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles in stage I, the Soviet 
draft relating to the 100 per cent elimination oi weapons in stage II gives no 
assurance that inspection provided by that draft treaty would be com.parable to the 
amount of destruction^ If there is to be 100 per cent destruction, then it would 
seem to us there must be 100 per cent inspection and verification; but we are given 
no assurance whatsoever in the Soviet draft that the Soviet Union would open all of its 
territory to allow a search for hidden stocks of nuclear v/eapons - just as we have no 
such assurance with respect to the destruction of nuclear weapon vehicles. 

If we were to adopt progressive zonal inspection, the system suggested by the 
United States as an example of a me'^hou by whicii verlxictiuion for hidd.en weapons and 
hidden activities could proceed step by step with the actual disarmament achieved, it 
probably would not cover by the end of stage II more than half of the zones in the 
Soviet Union which were not open to inspection in stage I. 

Even if the Soviet Union were to accept progressive zonal inspection and if, 
further, we were to eliminate all of our -nuclear weapons in stage II at a, time when 
much of the territory of other States would be closed to zonal verification and when 
the resulting mix o" forces on the two side would be more unbalanced than it is in 
comparison to the mix today, our security would not at all be ensured, and the 
ensurance of our security is, as members knoW;. a specific requirement of point 5 of the 
Agreed Principles* 

For similar reasons, the solution of the problem of irabalaaice cannot be found by 
eliminating all nuclear weapons in the first stage, for this would only make matters 
worse. I submit that the solution to this imbalance Y/ill be found not in the 
excessive destruction of particular types of weapons in any particular stage, but in the 
balanced across-the-board step~by-step method appearing in the United States treaty 
outline. 

I have described the theme of stage II of the United States treaty outline a.nd the 
general rule of a 50 per cent Cut of remaining levels ior stage IIo I would .15j£e now 
to indicate briefly how these would be a^pplied to specific armaments. 
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1. am sure members recall the fairly precise definitions of categories and types 
of major armaments, particularly nuclear delivery vehicles, in stage I of the United 
Sta;tos treaty outline (ENDC/30, paragraph A.l^B, pp* 4, 5). These would be reduced 
during stage II by. 50 per cent of the level remaining at the. end of stage I (ibid., 
paragraph Aa.a, p. 2o), leaving only 35 per cent of the stage I inventories on hand 
to be eliminated during stage III. 

In addition, new categories of lesser armaments which had not. been reduced during 
stage I V70uld be reduced in stage II by one-half (ibid., paragraphs A. 2. a and B, 
pp. 20, 21). These lesser armaments would include, for example, armed combat 
uircr.aft having an empty weight of up to 2,500 kilogrammes, short range - less than 
lO kilometres - missiles, unarmed military aircraft, iinarmoured transport vehicles, 
non-combatant naval vessels, and small arms. I call attention to the fact that no 
similar provision appears in stage II of the Soviet draft treaty (ENDC/2, p. 16). 
As in stage I, the Soviet draft would destroy or convert to peaceful uses unspecified - 
I ropeat; unspecified - conventional armaments released by the disbanding of armed 
forces. ^ ' i call attention to page 16, article 24, paragraph 2 of that draft. As I 
pointed out at the thirty-third plenary meeting, (ENDC/PV.33, p. 34), it seems to me, 
at least, that there is considerable imprecision in the Soviet draft treaty, and that 
there is nothing. in that draft requiring that troops possessing the most modern 
weapons or tanks be disbanded initially, and nothing prohibiting the transfer of 
weapons from troops to be disbanded to those which are not to be disbanded before the 
actual disbanding takes place. We believe that the conventional weapons to be 
destroyed in stage 11 should be most carefully agreed upon and specified, as our 
draft contemplates, so that there can be no misiinderstanding. 

As has been pointed out before, ihe United States and the Soviet proposals for 
artned force levels to be retained at the end of stage II are almost identical: 
1,050,000 in the United. States draft, paragraph B.l.a(l) of stage II (EI©C/30, ^ 
•p. 22), and itnill ion" in the Soviet draft, article 24(l) (ENDC/2, p. 16). That is 
a difference of 50,000 men. : In commenting on this similarity, the representative 
of the Soviet Union said at our fortieth meetings 

"The fact, that the United^ States has put forward a similar figure shows.. yet, 

aga4..u how carefully the Soviet Union has considered all the relevant factors 

in the preparation of its: proposals j^ ( EmC/PV.40, p. 29 ) 
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To the limited extent of the comparison of our two force levels in stage II ^ I agree 
with Hrv Zorin^ ^n fact, I hope that he ill judge the merit of his other proposals 
on the basis of the extent to which they correspond to our proposals. If he does so, 
the prospect is good for the achievement of a far greater measure of agreement' on 
gene.ral and complete disarmament • 

At the beginning of stage II the United States also proposes to halt the 
production of all armaments reduced, except for production of parts for the maintenance 
of the armaments to be retained. I refer to paragraph A. 4. a of stage II, of our draft 
treaty (ENDC/30, p. 21 )• In addition, the United States would halt develojpment and 
testing of new types of armaments: paragraph A.4.c of stage II (ENDC/30, p. 21), 

I call attention to the fact that these measures go far beyond the Soviet proposals 
for conventional armaments • The Soviet, draft - which, as I have said earlier, I 
find quite imprecise as far as treaty language is concerned - would simply reduce 
production in proportion to the reduction of armed forces, and it would not stop 
development .and testing of nevf weapons which were not nuclear, radiological, chemical 
or biological, and were not delivery vehicles for such weapons. I refer to article 
25(1) (ENDC/2., p. 17)o Both the United States draft treaty and the Soviet draft, 
however, do. contain somewhat comparable restrictions upon the production of ammunition 
for retained conventional armaments ^ both would reduce this production to levels 
consistent with the reduction of armed forces and armaments. I refer to paragraph A*4 
of stage II of the United States draft (EInDC/30, p. 2l), and to article 25 of the Soviet 
draft (ENDC/2, p. 17). 

The United States outline also proposes the dismantling or the conversion to 
peaceful use in stage II of agreed military bases, v/herever they may be located, whether 
they are foreign or whether they are domestic. I refer to article D of stage II 
(EI^C/30, pp. 24, 25). 

As we all knovr, the Soviet draft deals with all foreign bases in stage I. But 
the Soviet draft contains no proposal whatsoever for the reduction or the elimination 
of other kinds of bases, either in stage I or in stage II, despite the enormous 
contiguous land mass^ in Europe and Asia under Soviet control. It ma.y be that this is 
to be accomplished under the Soviet draft in stage III with the abolition of 
military organizations and institutions, but I submit that the provision is 
too vague and imprecise for a treaty, I refer to article 33 (SNDC/2, p. 21). 
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¥e see no reason vrhat^oever to wait until stage III before eliminating the first 
military base^ whether in the United States or in the Soviet Union^ This lack of 
continuity in the Soviet draft plan leaves much to be desired and will have to be 
remedied • 

The failure of the Soviet T)lan to deal YrLth domestic military bases or domestic 
military bases of its allies; whothor in countries of the ¥arr;a'7 Pact or in Communist 
China^ its failure to stop production of conventional arm-^TnentS; its failure to halt 
the testing and development of new conventional weapons, aad its failure to make 
detailed provisions for specific reductions of exist:.ng conventional vz-eapons stocks, 
at a time when it has already provided for the elimination of all nuclear weapons and 
all military nuclear delivery vehicles, is^ I submit, rather striking and should be 
carefully noted- I would like to ask our Soviet colleague whether he really believes 
that this would retain at the end. of stage 11 the present relative military balance 
betvfeen the major Powers c 

The representative of the Soviet Union criticized our m.ilitary base proposal for 
lack of ^ a specified verification measure (ENDC/PVc41, p c 34). Yfe recognize that • 
the exact verification procedures remain to be worked out« This is actually the 
cas(5 with most verification o.rrangementso However^ I would point out that the Soviet 
draft is similarly lacking in specificioy, and indeed it does not even recognize the 
need for much greater detail o 

I quote the pertinent language from the Soviet drafts 

*♦ Inspectors of the international disarmament organization shall verify 

the implementation of the measures referred to • ♦ ." (ENLG/2 ^ para^ 3 ; p o 8 ) . 
now ouot'e the pertinent language from the United States, draft: 
"a- -The list of mi3.ito.ry bases and facilities subject to the 

foregoing measures and the sequence and arrangements for dismantling 

or converting them to peaceful uses would be set forth in an annex to 

the Jreaty^ 

"'b» • In accordance vrith arrangements which would be set forth in 

the annex on verification^ the International Disarmament Organization 

would verify the foregoing measures «** (BNDC/3Q^ pp^ 24, 23) 

I do not contend that cur existing language in its present form is more specific^ 
but we do provide for its being made more specific in the annexo I just do not see 
how our Soviet colleague can take much comfoct in the lack of specificity in the Soviet 
language o 
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I have already contrasted the balanced United States approach toward the agreed 
objective of the elimination of nuclear \7ec.pons with the somewhat more radical approach 
in the Soviet draft ^ at a later stage* In the first stage the Soviet draft does 
nothing to reduce nuclear weapons or the materials for their raanufacturoo It waits 
until the second stage to eliminate the weapons^ In contrast ^ the United States 
draft would begin attacking the problem in the very first stage and would continue by 
balanced steps in successive stages.. In stage I we propose halting the j)3:oduction of 
fissionable materials We would also transfer a very large quantity of this material 
- 50,000 kilogrammes or more, if Y7e can agree upon the quantity with the Soviet Union - 
to peaceful uses* 

Finally, in stage I we would: 

'' c • . examine remaining unresolved questions relating to the means of accomplishing 

in stages II and III the reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear weapon 

stockpiles o'» (SNI)C/30, po lO) 

I indicated last Friday our willingness to begin this study before stage I» 
I should like to repeat that the United States is prepared to participate in an expert 
study of this problem at an agreed date when necessary preparations for such a study 
can be completed* 

We agree that the provisions concerning nuclear stockpiles should be as explicit 
as possible o For this reason^ we believe that a technical assessment of the situation 
will be required before a treaty is signed If the Soviet Union wishes to deal 
promptly with the threat of nuclear weapons « I submit tha,t such a study is ds much in 
its ovm interest as it' is in the interests of the other parties concerned ^ 

In sto.ge II the United States outline contains the following specific measures 
for--the'-eli--mination- of nuclear v/eapons and the means for their manufacture in the light 
of the expert study: 

lo Declarations covering all fissiono.ble material would be submitted to the 
international disarmament organization. 

Our Soviet colleague said at our forty~.first meeting that the Soviet draft called 
on parties early in stage II for ''information about their existing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons" (ENDC/PV, 41, y. 13 ) , and thax the United States outline called for 
declarations concerning fissionable materia,l only^ not v/oaponso However, the United 
States proposal is for information en the amounts, types and nature of utilization of 
all - I repeat, all - fissionable materials, including materials in nuclear weapons • 
Fissionable material is, after all. the nuclear explosive of such weapons,- 
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2. An agreed percentage of the declared fissionable material for use in nuclear 
weapons would be transferred to peaceful uses» This would take the nuclear explosive 
out of the nuclear weapons affected. 

3. The non-nuclear components of such weapons would then be destroyed. 
4# Production or refabri cation of nuclear weapons from any remaining 

fissionable materials would be limited. 

5. The nuclear weapons remaining six months before the end of stage II would be 
registered with the international disarmament organization. 

As is apparent, under our draft this would leave some nuclear weapons at the end 
of stage II, just as it would leave some nuclear delivery vehicles. However, for the 
reasons I have given on previous occasions, as long as the Soviet Union and other 
militarily significant States possess substantial armed forces and conventional 
armaments the United States could not give up its nuclear deterrent completely without 
producing the kind of imbalance in the military mix which none of us y/ishes to see. 

I have said that our proposals for verification of these nuclear measures are 
dependent in part on necessary research and study by nuclear experts. ¥e hope to be 
able to rely upon inspection of all transfers of fissionable materials, all destruction 
of non-nuclear components, and all declared production and refabrication plants, 
together with a method, such as progressive zonal inspections, for retained stockpiles 
and undeclared production. 

The Soviet draft treaty calls for verification of "the implementation of the 
measures to eliminate nuclear weapons" 5 for verification of the imT)lementation ,of 
"measures for the discontinuance of the production of nuclear weapons" | and for 
inspection of "all enterprises which extract raw materials for atomic production or 
which produce or use fissionable materials or atomic energy*^. ( ENDC/2, art 22, pp. 14, 13 ) 

This language from the Soviet draft, I submit, provides no verification for hidden 
nuclear weapons or hidden production at undeclared plants. Indeed our Soviet colleague, 
in his intervention at our fortieth meeting, made it clear that no such verification 
was intended. He said: 

"its ^the international disari'tr^i?.ont organization/ inspectors are to verify the 

destruction of nuclear weapons and their depots and storage places, ... ." 

( Etroc/P\r,40, p. 27 ); 
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he referred only to the destruction of nuclear weapons, depots and premises for their 
storage, the so-called "destruction by bonfire" ~ 

"the discontinuance of the production of nuclear weapons and the conversion to 
peaceful uses of the nuclear fuel contained in nuclear ammunitions" . (ibid) 
Again^ this is like the bonfire ~ inspection of each declared "discontinuance" and 
"conversion" bub not of clandestine or hidden activities, 
Mr, Zorin continued: 

"These inspectors will have the right to inspect all enterprises T/hich extract 
raw materials for atomic production or which produce or use fissionable 
materials or atomic energy, on the basis of documents made available to the 
international disarmament organisation by the States' parties to the treaty", 
( ibid ) 
I quote that langniage again: the inspectors would have the right to inspect on the 
basis of documents submitted, by the States parties to the treaty* They would have no 
right of inspection, according to the langaago of our Sovicc- colleagues, apart from 
this documentation* This last language appears to me to cast considerable doubt on 
the meaning of the provisions of the Soviet draft treaty* Is it really intended that 
the inspection of declared plants is to bo only on the basis of documents supplied by 
the host country? If so, what does this mean? Suppose, for example, that the 
documents do not indicate any need for inspection, but suppose further that the 
international disarmament organization has other information indicating that there is 
such a need* Can the international disarmament organization then conduct an on-site 
inspection? I would like to ask our Soviet colleague for further enlightenment on this 
point* 

Finally, as our Soviet colleague has pointed out to us a number of times, the 
Soviet draft calls in stage II for the enactment of national legislation "on the 
complete prohibition of nuclear vreapons and on amenability under the criminal law for 
any attempt at its re-establishment by individuals or organizations," ( SNDC/2 y 
art 22 (3)v y. 15 ) 

Our Soviet colleague has taken us to task because the United States draft treaty 
outline, he says, has no comparable language* First, I would like to point out to 
Mr. Zorin that in the United States stage I, and not in stage II, we propose that the 
parties undertake "to refrain, in their international relations, from the threat or use 
of force of any type - including nuclear, conventional, chemical or biological means of 
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warfare - contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter". 
( ENDC'/309 section H, para 1^ p. 17 ) > Iri form this is different from the Soviet 
prohibition on nuclear weapons but it" is, I submit, the same in substance. 

Secondly, the United States draft also has a proposal in stage II for the 
enactment- of national legislation in support of obligations of parties to the treaty. 
I refer to section G, paragraph 5 of stage II which states: 

"Those Parties to the Treaty which had not already done so would, in 

accordance with their constitutional processes, enact national legislation 

in support of the treaty imposing legal obligations on individuals and 

organizations under their jurisdiction and providing appropriate penalties 

for non-compliance," ( ibid., p. 26 ) 

The United States draft treaty thus contains a prohibition on nuclear warfare, 
phrased similarly to the more general prohibition in the United Nations Charter. It 
also contains a provision calling for enactment of national legislation in support of 
this and other prohibitions in the treaty. So I do not think that the United States 
and the Soviet Union are very far apart on this point. 

Today I have sought, as I said earlier, to give only the highlights of the 
United States outline and to indicate why the United States believes its draft 
outline offers a sounder approach to our goal of general and complete disarmament than 
does the Soviet stage II pldn. As I also said earlier, I plan to make several more 
statements with respect to stage I and to answer the questions of i.ir. Hassan of the 
United ijtrab Republic. But I thought that before I finished my further statements 
with respect to stage I it might be' better if I gave this morning a broader 
perspective of the general outlines of our stage II. I -plan in future meetings to 
revert to a discussion of the question of bases, both foreign and domestic, and the 
timing of their eliminationi armaments ; verification; the setting up of- the United 
Nations peace force and the pec.co observatioi.i corps; and military expenditures. 
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express our satisfaction at the fact that vrith today ^s st<atement oy the United States 
representative we have, so to speak, all been brought up to date with the trend of 
our discussion. It is hardly a v^eek ago that the Coimnittee began a general review 
of the discussion of the first part of stage I and emba^rked on the consideration of 
stage II of the treaty on general and compdete disarmament. This method, which 
consists in reviev^ing successively the stages of the two drafts submitted respectively 
by the Soviet Union and the United States will give us a better idea of the prospects 
of agreement and the possible variants of the disarmament measures in the different 
stages concerned* 

The essential conditions which must be satisfied by a programme of general and 
complete disarmcunent and tJhe disarmam^ent process itself have been discussed at. length 
on the basis of the agreed principles for complete and general disarmament formulated 
in the Joint Statement • Two essential conditions have been particularly stressed by 
the great majority of those taking part in the discussion of stage I and the two drafts. 

In the first place, the process of general and complete disarmament must be 
carried out as quickly as. possible in order to avoid any imbalance, o,s well as 
difficulties connected with the problem of control that m.ight arise during that 
process* Secondl^^, the first stages of general and complete disarmament should 
include substantia,l disarmament measures so that mankind may be freed from the 
appalling menace of a nuclear war which has been hanging over the world since the 
beginning of the nuclear age* . . 

These two conditions have been particularly vrell-elucidated in the statements 
of several representatives of the non-aligned countries who in a sincere desire for 
progress and with characteristic tact are making their contribution to the conclusion 
of an agreement on general and complete disarmament. 

In his statement of 11 April 1962, the Indian representative speaking on the 
need for a rapid realization of general and complete disarmament said: 

"Seriously, however, the point is that the quicker the process of disarmament, 
the more effective, general control and, secondly, the less the chance that 
during the progress of disarmament it would be possible for any country to 
begin building up afresh by improving its methods., by improving its weaponry; 
it stops such a country from improving its weaponry so as to counterbalance the 
effect of the cuts which it makes in any given period* This again is an important 
considerationc" (E NDC/PV,18 , p> 39 ) 
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It is a condition of prime: imp.artancja-taiat.. disarmament should:-be ..rapid- in order 
to avoid the diff iculties^, the doubts and the mistrust arising from piecemeal 
disarmahierit^ as envisaged by the measures provided for in the United States draft* • 
Thus J, 'as the Indie.n representative eloquently said en the same occasion, it would be 
difficul't to put the clock backj, very difficult to put the disarmament process into 
reverse* 

ivioreover; the necessity of including substantial measures in stage I of 
disarmament was stressed in the thoughtful and well-considered statement of the 
representative of Burma^ I.dro Barrington^ who on 21 1/Iay said: 

" It would be my delegation's hope that between them these stages /stage I and 
stage n/ could contain all the' major elements of disarmament such as 'the 
elimination of all the nuclear v^eapons and their carriers^ reduction of armed 
forces and armaments and liquidation of all potentially off ensive military bases 
'. • and that stage III Yfould be devoted mainly to providing for the smooth transition 
of States to a disarmed world, »' (jp}C/FV;,4Q, .p._32) 

These essential conditions for achieving as rapidly as possible general and 
complete disarmament and the ridding the -\7orld of the nightmare and the real danger 
of nuclear war are admirably fulfilled in the Soviet draft treaty and in particular, 
in the first two stageso Stage I of the draft submitted by the Soviet Union/ while 
ensuring the complete elimination of nuclear Yreapon delivery vehicles under effective 
international control and a substo^ntial reduction of armaments of the conventional 
type^ neutralizes., inmiobilizes nuclear v/eapons and thereby practically eliminates the 
danger of surprise attack and nuclear waro 

At the same time, stage- I is a logical introduction to stage II of general and 
complete disarmament. The effective neutralization of nuclear v/eapons carried out in 
stage I would be followed in stage II by their complete destruction. The elimination 
of the other weapons of mass destruction -- chemiccalj, biological and radiological - 
would also be complete o iirmed forces and their conventional afmam.ents would be 
reduced for all States to a minimum which would preclude even' the possibility of 
taking up the idea of undertaking an- aggressiono This possibility v/-ould moreover 
be practically excluded by an Effective international control covering* the whole of 
the measTxres for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction a,nd their vehicles 
and also the measures which would have lead to the destruction of a large part of 
r; conventional armaments and the? disbanding of considerable armed forces. 
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At the same time, the Soviet draft provides in stage I for the cessation of 
production of nuclear weapon vehicles and in stage II for the total cessation of 
production of nuclear weapons and of fissionable materials for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and the total destruction or reconversion for peaceful purposes of 
the plants and laboratories producing nuclear weapons and components. 

In these conditions, ^rhat is the value of the assertions of certain Western 
delegations that the Soviet draft does not contain in stage I any provisions 
regarding nuclear disarmament? Such statements have been repeatedly made, 
particularly by the United States delegation which, since the beginning of our 
discussions, has not ceased to repeat that the Soviet Union does not provide in 
stage I for any measures for nuclear disarmament. On 25 May, the United States 
representative said once again that: 

"••• while proposing no reduction of nuclear weapons or fissionable material 

in the first stage, the Soviet draft proposes tha complete liquidation of 

nuclear weapons in the second staged' ( ElSIDC/py,42, p, 9) 

Today the United States representative asserted or, rather, tried to make out 
that in the first stage the Soviet draft contains no provision for solving the 
problem of the elimination of nuclear v/eapons. It is true that in his statement of 
25 i/Iay, the United States representative tried to show that the Soviet draft would by 
the total elimination of these dangerous v/eapons create an imbalance during the process 
of general and complete disarmament. It is none the less -true that the assertion 
that the Soviet draft contains no measures for nuclear disarmament in stage I is 
constantly made by the Western delegations in order to imply that in reality the 
Soviet draft trea,ty does not contemplate liquidation of nuclear weapons at the 
beginning of the disarmament process. The statement that we have heard again today 
was aimed at insinuating that the Soviet Union does not contemplate dealing in 
stage I in any serious way with the liquidation of nuclear weapons, 

¥e should like to stress that, in regard to the question of radical disarmament 
measures .and in particular nuclear disarmament, the Soviet draft provides in stages I 
and II, for: the. liquidation of all means of delivery of nuclear weapons and of nuclear 
weapons themselves. We should like to point out in particular that the time required 
for the execution of the t^v^o successive stages of general and complete disarmament 
under the Soviet Union draft treaty is in fact the same as that required for 
implementation of stage I only under the United States draft. And, as has been 
quite plainly sho^vn by the discussion in the Committee, stage I of the United States 
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draft does not entail any reduction in the destructive pov.rer of the armaments of 
States o The time factor is particularly important when corn-paring the different 
stages of the t\To drafts, that of the Soviet Union and that of the United States- 
It is therefore worthwhile stressing again that the draft treaty submitted by the 
Soviet Union provides ■- in accordance with the. desire expressed by the great majority 
of delegations - at the end. of stage I of disarmament for the elimination of the 
danger of surprise attack and at the end. of stage II for the elimination of any danger 
of nuclear ware There \Till thus be no difficulty in the transition to stage III, 
that is to say to a completely disarmed worldo 

",7hereas the Soviet draft, complying with the wishes of the peoples of the whole 
vforld^ contributes at the end of stage II to the es.tablishment of a world, in which war 
Y/ould be hardly conceivable, the draft submitted by. the United States provides only 
for a problematical reduction ~ I repeat problematical - of nuclear weapons and the 
vehicles for their deliveryo Consequently, not only v;-ould it bring no alleviation 
of world fear, but it would create, if it were put into effect, nevr difficulties in 
the safeguarding of peace between States c Indeed, with a reduction, at the end- of 
stage TT^ of nuclear weapon. vehicles to 35 per cent of the level at the time of the 
conclusion of a treaty on general and complete disarmament, and with a completely 
indeterminate situation as regards the future of nuclear weapons, the world would not 
be able to breathe any more freely as. regards the risk of a nuclear attack, which in 
those conditions v/ould be always possible, and perhaps even m.ore probable than at the 
present timoo It must not be forgotten that during this period. the general staff of 
a potential agg^.^essor would be able to accumulate information as a result of the control 
measures provided for in the same draft treaty^ and thereby supplement the information 
v^hich it already possessed anc! which had 'oeen obtained by other means. This would' 
enable it to launch an" attack against vital objectives on the territory of a possible 
adversary^ 

I.:oreover, it is not o.t all certain that under the provisions of the United States 
draft it will be possible to reduce existing. armaments to a lowerlevel simply because 
the percentage reductions - I repeat percentage reductions - proposed by the United 
Sta-oes are hardly calculated to encourage States, at the present time, and during the 
vmole period of the ensuing negotiations, to rmt a stop to the arms race. On the 
contrary, they encourage the continuance and even ..the speeding-up of the arms race 
in order to be able,, when the treaty has been signed, to dispose of a quantity of 
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armaments which, as a result of a fixed ^percentage reduction, would give it 
considerable adva^ntages over a possible opx^oii^^'^'o 

That the possibility of a frantic arms race exists, and even constitutes a real 
danger when proposals are put forward for a ^^ercentage reduction, is shown by the 
fact that at the very moment when we are undertaking negotiations on the treaty for 
general and complete disarmament, the 'Jestern Powers are conducting nuclear tests 
in order to improve their arms of this tyipe and to increase their destructive 
capacity. In these conditions we might very well find ourselves in a situation, 
where, at the end of stage II of disarmament, the absolute volume of the most 
dangerous weapons, or at least their destructive power, would be greater than it is 
at' the present level* That is, briefly, the prospect which the United States draft 
offers us." 

• However, we do not wish, at this initial stage of the discussion on stage II, 
to deal further in detail with the measures contained in stage II of the United 
States plan,' because in view o*f the concept itself of the United States draft and its 
concrete provisions, it is hard to imagine how there could be any transition to the 
implementation of stage II* 

In our statement "of -11 -May - (ENI>G/PY*35) "we pointed out that the United States 
plan was conceived and drafted in such a way as to frustrate the realization of 
general and complete disarmament. Even a cursory study of the plans submitted by 
the United States' shows that it is full of obstacles oh the path to general and 
complete disarmament. 

First of all, in stage I there is a provision that arrangements should be made 
to examine unresolved questions relating to means of accomplishing in stages II and 
III the reduction of chemical and biological weapons. There is a similar clause in 
regard to the elimination of nuclear weapons. Paragraph 6 of section C of the United 
States draft'^ dealing with nuclear weapons, states that "The Parties to the Treaty 
would agree to examine remaining unresolved questions relating to the means of 
accomplishing in stages II and III the reduction and eventual elimination of nuclear 
weapons stockpiles^" and thai '»In the light of this examination, the Parties to the 
Treaty would agree to arran^'ements concerning nuclear weapons stockpiles." 
( MJDC/3Q, p. 10 ) 
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It -will be recalled that at an informal meeting of the Committee we asked the 
United States representative Y/hether the reduction of nuclear weapons provided for in 
stage II of the United States draft was. conditional on such studies or not. The only 
reply that we. were given was once again a reference to the relevant part of thq 
United States draft, and we were told that the text was perfectly clear • Unless I 
am mistaken the United States representative wished to persuade us that the United 
States draft provided for nuclear disarmament measures in stage I, whereas the Soviet: 
plan left such questions until stage II. He also implied that the United States 
plan provided in stage II for firm commitments in regard to the reduction of nuclear 
weapons* That was why, at that particular time, we asked the question that I 
mentioned^ The reply which we were given left us all completely puzzled. However, 
the United States intentions become much clearer, if one examines the provisions 
concerning the transition from stage I to stage II, and from stage II to stage III, 
in connexion^ of course, vn.th the corresponding parts of stage 11 dealing with nuclear 
Y^eapons and other weapons :of mass destruction. In fact, in the ^provisions for 
transition from one stage to the following stage, there is the stipulation - and this 
in the particular case of stage II - that "All undertakings to be carried out in 
stage. II h,ad been carried out^* ( ENDC/30» Section H, para l.a. » p. 26 ). 

Further, in paragraph I.e. of section C, which follows the measures under sub- 
paragraphs a»,b^, c. and d. concerning the. reduction an,d. elimination of nuclear weapons, 
it is stated that these measures, which relate to nuclear disarmament, "would be^ 
carried out in an agreed sequence and through arrangements which v;:ould be set forth 
in an annex to the Treaty" ( ibid.^ p. 24 ) 

Thus the United States draft treaty includes no preliminary obligation to reduce 
nuclear, chemical, bacteriological and radiological' weapons iii stage II. The only 
stipulation is that, in the light of studies to be undertaken during' stage I on the 
possibility of eliminating these weapon^, an annex to tho treaty will be prepared before 
stage II, in which agreed percentage.s; ^ the famous percentages] - will be determined 
of the. quantities and types of fissionablf3 materials which will have been declared as 
earmarked for nuclear weapons. 

If there:.were the slightest doubt that under the United States draft there would 
be no previously agreed reduction and that any reduction would be subject to prior 
conditions, the statement of the United States representative of 25 May would 
completely dispel it. Speaking of the study of the possibility of elimination of 
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nuclear v^'eapons^ the study which would be undertai'cen in stage I of the United States 
draft; Ivir. Dean sr-ids 

"If this study is successful^ we would be hes^^y to agree to 'further effective 
means for dealing v^ith nuclear stockpiles." ( .EHDC/py.42^ p, 1^ ) (It is 
necessary to stress here that the so-called '*eff ective means" in stage I of the 
United States draft consist simply of the transfer of fifty tons of fissionable 
materials for peaceful purposes* imd there might be endless discussion whether 
that is a genuine disarmament measure or^ on the contrary^ one which entirely 
sidesteps disarmaments) Mr. Dean added s- 

"However ; if that examination cannot be conducted until stage I starts^ 

we shall certainly delay our progress in accomplishing the goal we=' all 

seek - the elimination of all nuclea^r weapon stockpiles now in the hands 

of four nations c" ( ibid , p.1 --4 )-'1 5) 
I stress "now in the hands of four nations" o 

In passing, I should like to malie the" modest coir^ent -that what is in question 
is not the nuclear weapons "now" in the hands of the nuclear Powers, but'those which 
they will have at their disposal when the treaty is signed, that is- to say, -after 
an arms race, intensified by the United States proposa^ls for percentage reductions. 
: In order to show quite plainly what he meant, Mr. Dean repeated: 

"Our draft proposes a reduction of such stockpiles to minimux: levels in 

stage II and their complete elir-iination in stage III, in the light of the 

steps t alien earlier <»" (ibid, Pc 15) 

From all this, it is manifest that not only will there be no firm commitment 
in the United States dra.ft rega^rding the reduction of nuclea,r Y/eapons in stage II, 
but that, on the contrary, a nev/ treaty - no matter whether it is called an 
"arrangement" or an "annex" - would have -to be negotiated and signed during the 
implement at ion of the treaty. • And this in the most favourable hypothesis tha,t the 
studies provided for sta.ge I are successful. But what if they are not, and if 
new stratagems are found to delay agreement on the destruction of nuclear weapons? 
.; It- is- therefore obvious tha,t the reduction and elimination of nuclear weapons 
will not be ca,rried out irnder the United States dra.ft unless the experts entrusted 
with. these . studies conclude that it is possible in the' conditions prevailing at the 
tine when it should talte place. Then and then only the q^uesticn will be taken up 
by, the negotiators of the treaty. ¥ell, we all laiOYf how, some experts are likely to' 
give their decisions when they are under the strong influence of certain circles. 
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A second point which makes problematical — one nojy even say tho.t ■ the posslbil5.ty 
is practically non-existent - the transition from stage I to ste.ge II under the 
United States plan is the fact that it is laid dovai in the provisions concerning 
transition that the transition from stage I to stage II v/ould tclie place vrhen ''All 
militarily significant states had become Parties to the Treaty- o (EMDC/3Q^ sect ion I , 
para^ 1>C, p^ 19 ) 

It will be' recalled that in our statement of 11 May (EITDC/'PY .35 ^ P^22) we put the 
following question to the United States delegations under the United States draft 
does one contemplate the conclusion of the treaty v/ithout the participation^ for 
instance ; of France or of Western G-ermany? Or is it intended to keep other States 
which are militarily significant outside the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament? We have received no reply to our question and neither have you. 
However^ it is easy to see that certain militarily significant States, such as the 
Federal Republic of Germany and others ;> may not wish to accede to the treaty in 
stage I for reasons which from the standpoint of certain imperialist circles are 
understandable* -It is well-kncvm^ as a matter of fact, that at this very moment 
the imperialist military circles of Western G-ermexiy are making enormous efforts to 
obtain the necessary data for the production of nuclea^r weapons and -vehicles for 
their delivery^ In their search for such a possibilit^T- the imperialist circles in 
Western Germany are already being helped by their NATO allies* Between now and the 
time I have in mind, namely, the moment of transition from the stage I to stage. II, 
Western Germany might well succeed in acquiring certain facilities and even the 
secret of the production of nuclear weapons- Hov^-ever it v/-ould not perhaps have 
built up the necessary stockpiles in order to be properly associated in the 
disarmament process* In these conditions it is quite likely that with the 
provisions of the United States draft and taking into account its policy and that 
of its allies, there might be one or more militarily significa^nt Sta^tes which v/ould 
not be prepared to accede readily to the treaty on genera.1 and complete disarmar/ient • 

A third point on which I do not v^ish to insist very much because a lengthy 
discussion on it has already been going on for some time in our Comxaittee, is that 
under the United States draft any perm.anent member of the control council of the 
international disarmament organiza^tion may at any moment block the disarmament process by 
simply expressing the opinion that it is not sa,tisfied with the progress aiid the 
implementation of the process^ a.nd whereas in the control council that veto can only 
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delay the disarmament process^ in the Security Council such a veto can block it 
eJtogether* Thii double veto provided f : in the United States craft is another 
means for stopping the disarmament process and putting it into reverse • 

In these conditions;, Yn.th proposals such as those of the United States draft, 
it may be rightly asked whether it will be ever possible to conclude a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament v I cannot help recalling a story told to us by 
La-o Dean -• moreover, quite inapproprir.tely - at that time. 7e v/onder whether the 
United States, which has submitted a draft treaty on general and complete disarmament 
imder the pressure of world public opinion has not been behaving like the mother in 
the story which Mr. Dean told us and which I recall: 

'^Mother dear, may I go for a swim? 

Yes, my darling draught er.- 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

But don^t go near the water*'' 

I wonder indeed whether the United States plan^ after the Outline of Basic 
Provisions of a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament, is not that of giving 
negative instructions to the United States delegation on these lines: ^^Tou may 
propose general and complete disarmament, because there is no other way of getting 
out of it; you may set forth your arguments in the Eight e en-Hat ion Committee, but 
do not get too close to a real treo^ty on general and complete disarmament*" 

To sum up, it is obvious that if we are determined to mclie progress, in the task 
assigned to us of reaching an agreement on general and complete disarmament, we have 
to take into consideration the draft which offers sure (ruarantoos of leading to the 
implementation of such an agreement* Such' guarantees can be found in the provisions 
laid down for stages I and II of the Soviet draft. It is the only draft which 
provides assurance that we shall achieve general and complete disarmament. That is 
why we must study every possibility of adopting the provisions included in that 
draft . 

Mro BIENS (Canada): During recent plenary meetings the representative of 
the Soviet Union has been explaining the measures in the second stage of the Soviet 
treaty and has commented on the parallel United States measures; today Mr. Dean 
has undertaken a similar process with regard to the measures in the second stage of 
the United States outline draft treaty, comjnenting on how those' compare with the 
provisions in the Soviet draft treaty* 
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The Canadian delegation agrees v/ith the statement, made by the representative of 
the Soviet Union some days ago that there o-re deep inner linlisbetY/een the various 
stages of disaiTianent as set forth in the two dra,fts, and that vro ■ ought, to. exaijine 
these in order to explore the possibilities of removing our differences, 
nevertheless, we feel that, though this comparison is necessary and should be 
undertal'ien without uiidue delay, the Goromittee would desire that enough tine should 
be taken and the; explanations of all the measures in each stage should be full 
enough to enable us to understand them thoroughly and to discuss them intelligently. 
\'Jq are therefore glad to note Mr. Dean's statement this morning that he intends to 
continue with his complete exposition of the measures in the first stage of the . 
United States outline draft treaty. 

The Canc^ian delegation is reluctant to keep harping on the theme of the . 
control of the elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles,, but this matter is. so 
important that we feel it v^ould not be desira,ble to end the discussion of stage I 
measures without .a further statement of pur views, especially in the light of the 
rem.arks which were made by Kr. Zorin (Si]DC/P7.41, ^-3.34*^ 35) y^on he replied to the 
representative .of Italy, Mr. Cavalletti, during our meeting on 24 lAay. 

Cn 25 Mp/y, Mr. Dean devoted a large part of his closely reasoned statement to 
demon st ranting the difficulties which are inseparable from the Soviet Union proposal 
to abolish all nuclear weapon vehicles in stage I .(ICIIDC/?V.42, ^'2•^ "21 ). I shall try 
not to be repetitive-, but I do. wish to emiphasize some of Mr. Dean^s argui-.iOnts, 
perhaps in a more generalized forr.:. 

•The position of the Canadian, delegation^ as has been stated before, .is that 
every measure proposed should- be sho\7n to be ca^pable of effective international 
control, and that unless it can be so shov/n the m.easure has '^^o place in the eventual 
disarriament plan, because of the Agreed. Principle which- we have quoted several times. 
"\7o should like to make it clear also that v^^e ta,ke the r^jective '^eff ective'^ in the 
phra.se "effective international control" not to m.ean 100 per cent certainty when 
the verification is related to diso.rmxCi:;ent rieasures which conform to the other vital 
principle of balance, but to m,ean giving sufficient assurance that obligations" are 
being executed to enable States in the conditions of the world today to accept the 
residual risk vrhich, as m.any delegations ho.ve pointed out, m-ust be tol^en if general 
and complete disarmament is" to- be achiwed. .' . 
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On 16 May, the representative of the. Soviet Union took me to task because I had 
said that I believed that the neasures v^hich had been proposed for the elimination 
of nuclear weapon vehicles in the United States outline draft treaty were more 
practical than those in the Soviet plan* (EMDC/?Vo38, po44) Kr. l^orin said that he did 
not think I had proved that point • I cu:i sorry if ny arguments have not convinced 
hin, but I should like to try again to explain \7hat I mean* I sr.id "practical '% 
but perhaps a better word would have been '^feasible'^ I do not linow how the 
translation of these two adjectives comes out in :':ussian, but I intend "practical" 
to mean in contrast to the theoretical. In examining a m.easuro of disarmament, 
however attractive at first glance, we must be able to see that it is passible to 
put it into practice, to -put it into effect. To eliminate the possibility of nuclear 
war in only a few months would indeed be desirable, if it were possible- But the 
ouestion we really must answer is: Is it feasible? Can this bo done? /md can it 
be dene in accordance v^ith the agreed principle of control? 

The arguments vAich have been advanced by other members of the l^estem 
delegations and myself, and most recently by Mr, Dean in the statement he made last 
:?riday, have been that if one is proposing that IGC per cent of nuclear v/eapon 
vehicles shall be eliminated in the first stage, then one must show how it can be 
proved rigorously that this 100 per cent elimination has taken place ♦ I must argue 
again that Mr. Zorin has not shown us how such proof can be established. 

On the other hand, if nuclear weapon vehicles were eliminated in steps and 
stages the requirements for control would become progressively less rigorous, for 
reasons which have been explained by other ¥estern delegations several times and 
which amount to the proposition that, as confidence in the good intentions of all 
concerned is built up by reasonable proof of the execution of early obligations, then 
belief in the final elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles and ether armaments is 
more easily established. 

To revert to the feasibility of disarmament measures, "feasible" must be 
understood in the light of the present state of the world — the state of distrust 
and suspicion to which many delegations here have referred. I. might say in passing 
that if anyone has any doubts about the distrust and suspicion which exist, I would 
think that the statement by the representative of Bulgaria which \7Q have just heard 
shows that there is a good deal of suspicion as to the motives cjid intentions of 
some of the States that are playing an important part in this Conference. How does 
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this non-confidence factor affect the carrying out of the proposal for 100 per cent 
elimination of nuclear weajpon vehicles in the first stage? 
On 18 May, Mr. Zorin said: 

"Let us imagine for a moment \7hether a Gtate which , owing to a niimber 
of circumstances is compelled to rely on rockets as its basic mea^ns of 
defence, can allow control over and inspection of its rocket installations, 
rockets arid boosters, if the three.t of a nuclear attack '^oy the other side is 
not removed? I shall not give the answer in detail. It is obvious. Of 
course it cannot." ( EiIDC/PYo39 , p*36 ) 

Mr. Zorin is saying that unless all the vehicles are destroyed the Soviet Union 
would not find itself able to disclose the positions of its missile system.s or, in 
other words, to 0T)en its territory for inspection so as to prove that no means of 
delivery of the nuclear v/eapon existed other than those which had been disclosed to. 
the international disarmam.ent organization. That is the effect of the lack of 
confidence of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, the ''Tcstorn countries which 
have nuclear v/eapon vehicles are not going to destroy all of them until it is proven 
by verification measures that the other side has in fact destroyed all of its nuclear 
weapon vehicles* That is the result of the lack of confidence on the other side. 
The representative of Burma pointed out this impasse in his very interesting 
statement on 21 May. (ENDC/PY.40, ^P* 31-36) 

Now these operations of collection, verification of nil remainder and 
destruction of nuclear weapon vehicles have to be related to each other in time, 
vdthin the first stage, as I have explained on a previous occasion, and we have 
definitely net been sho^m the order in which these operations are going to be 
carried out. lie have not Iteen shcmi how we are to reconcile, en the one hand, the 
fear of the Soviet Union that it m.ay bo attacked if it disclosed its dispositions 
and on the other, the fear of the 'Jest that if it destroys all its weapon vehicles 
the Soviet Union may not in fact have destroyed all of its. iJid Ur. Zorin has 
not shown how this dilemma can be ovcrcoD.e under his proposals, which co.ll for all 
nuclear weapon vehicles to be elimiinatod in stage I. 

On 18 Ivvay, the representative of the Soviet Union (El\IDC/?7.39) and the 
representative of Bulgaria, ( ibid ) said, in effect, that we have not so far been 
able to agree on v^hat the control over this most im.portant m.easure ought to be. 
7ell, let us pass that by and agree on how the nuclear v^^eapon vehicles should be 
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eliminated, and then we will agree on the control. The Canadiui delegation would 
hope that these statements, taken with other remarks of the representative of the 
Soviet Union which I shall later cite, are an intimation that the Soviet delegation 
has it in mind to seek a way of solving the problem of eliminating nuclear weapon 
vehicles which does not run into the contradictions to which I have just referred. 

On 27 May, Mr- Dean dealt with the necessity of gradualness in the programme of 
disarmament in considerable detail (EiroG/PV.42,. ]t?- ^ - 2]) . General and complete 
disarmament is unprecedented in relations between the nations; it is, a,s many 
delegations have said, a new adventure for humanity. To sped: in verjr general terms, 
in any new and unprecedented enterprise it is the part of wisdom to go forward step 
by step, to try to move from the lmo\ra through the unknovm by prudent stages. I 
thinly that we could learn something about the way we should go about general and 
complete disarraament from the way in vrhich the Soviet .Union has developed its 
e:cploration of space. It did not immediately fire off a rocket Trith several men in 
it to land on the moon; instead, it started with Sputnik I, which contained only 
instruments; then it orbited animals and eventually, when enough experience had 
been accumulated, it sent i/iajor Gagarin round the world. The United States, which 
has very recently repeated previous successes in "putting a girdle round the earth", 
went at the colossal problems involved in much the sane way. 

In other yrords, to accomplish something entirely unprecedented, we move by 
degrees. So, to the Canadian delegation's way of thinking, in developing 
international relations in the unexaxipled mode of general and complete disarmament, 
we should proceed stage by stage and step by step, and especially in the vital sector 
of the elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles. 

In closing I will quote from the statement mrile by the representative of the 
Soviet Union on 18 May. Mter having given a general review of the positions of 
the two sides on measures in the first stage, as he saw them, he said: 

"It is our duty to find a solution to the differences which have arisen. 
Can we find a way out of the situation if vre limit our discussion to the 
first stage only and we delay the discussion of the two remaining stages 
of disarmament? Of course not. In this connexion, I should like to 
remind you of the considerations concerning the possibility of transferring 
measures from one stage to another, v/hich have been expressed by several 
delegations. mat follows from this? It follows that between the 
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various stages there are deep inner linl-cs and therefore that in order to 
elucidate the possibilities of cverconing the differences vhich have 
arisen we must talte a look at the second and third stages of disarncnent •" 
( ENDC/PVo39> p> 38 ) 
He -went on: 

".••. it TOuld be useful to ask the co-Chain:ien ... to try, with due regard 
to the exchange of viev/s which has taken place in the Comiittee, to bring 
closer the positions on the questions relating' to the first stage of 
disamsmenta The Soviet delegation is. prepared to enter into such 
negotiations with the United States delegation." ( i^i<i ) 
The Canadian delegation considers that this statement by l':.: . Serin is 
encouraging, e^d we hope that in due course the co-Ohairmen will have discussions 
to bring the positions in the two plans, and not only in the first stage, closer 
together* \7e hope that they will bear in mind various suggestions by members of 
this Conmittee, and notably those made by representatives of non-aligned States; and 
we hope that they will succeed, in consultation with their governments, in reducing 
differences and eventually eliminating them. 

The Conference decided to issue the followin,^ communique : 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Ration Committee on Disarmament 

today held its forty-third plenary meeting at the Palais des llations, 

Geneva, under the chairmanship of I.lr, Naszkowski, Vice-Iiinister fo 

Foreign iJ'fairs and representative of Poland. 

"The representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States, 

Bulgaria and Canada made statements. 

"The next plenary meeting of the Conference y^III be held on 

Tuesday, 29 May 1962, at 10 a.m«" 

The meeting rose at 12.30 lo.m. 
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